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ABSTRACT 

Because of their concern for security, sense of 
responsibility as publicly supported institutions, and programs for 
service-learning, many universities are closely linked to their urban 
communities and have much to offer these centers. American colleges 
and universities possess a wealth of intellectual and economic 
resources that they can bring to bear on the problems of cities. John 
Dewey's beliefs that school and society are one and that real 
advances in knowledge occur by means of a focus on the central 
problems of society are now widely accepted in academic circles. 
Colleges and universities are also important economic entities 
generating jobs and taxes in their communities and growing as local 
and regional centers of economic development. Many colleges and 
universities are helping revitalize their local neighborhoods and 
communities. In response, the Department of Housing and Urban 
Development established the Office of University Partnerships in July 
1994 which will offer institutions of higher education the following 
grant programs for conimuni ty-bui 1 ding activities: Community Outreach 
Partnership Centers, Historically Black Colleges and Universities, 
Joint Community Development Program, Doctoral Dissertation Research 
Grants, and Community Development Work Study. (Contains 35 reference 
notes.) (JB) 
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why Should Universities 
Care About Cities? 



\^ i NLition's cities arc iin iinporiiini focus of life in America. 
¥ ^ As major cenicM's for commercial activity, cities house tlie 

leading banks, communications networks, and interna- 
tional trading companies. They are home to the basic infrastructure 
of trade and commerce — our roads, bridges, seaports, and airports. 
'I'he central cities are megacenters for the arts, education, and 
scientific discoveiy. All of these amenities bring together people of 
di\erse races, backgrounds, and religious persuasions. 

Manv American cities. ho\\ e\*er. are in steep and steady decline, for 
reasons l^oth contemponiiy and historic. CXirrent economic pres- 
sures on cities arise from global competition and technological 
inno\-alion. which are funchimentalh- restructuring the T.S. 
econonn*. Has ing suffered through more than 20 years of job k)sses 
and fiscal stress, our cities can no longer generate robust economic 
oi^l^ortunities and crcLite good jobs for those w ith less than a 
college educLition. Businesses ha\e tied to the suburbs or oxerseas. 
IcLix ing behind **bro\vnfields" — cniipty buildings on contaminated 
lots that no one wants to de\ elop. These communities can no 
longer sustain thcmseh es. Sadly, this fundiimentLil fact of life will 
not cliLinge with Lin upswing in the business cycle. 

The American city — historic gateway to social and economic mobil- 
ity — has become home to many of the most disLid\ anlLiged people 
in America. Labor =()rce detachment, lack of education, welfare 
dependency, drug abuse, teenage pregnimcy. high infant mortality, 
and an increase in \'iolent crime retlect a cityscajx' in which 
upwiird mobility and economic independence are \ irUially 
unknown. We Lire in danger of becoming two nations: one with 
highly skilled. well-pLiid workers and professionals. Lind the other 
with Li low -skilled, low - or e\ en no-w Lige. iX'rmanenl underchis.s. 
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This spatial isolation of people by income and race in our metro- 
politan areas has become America's Achilles* heel and is spawning 
'Iliird World conditions in our vciy midst. 

Our Nation's institutions of higher education are caicial to the fight 
to sa\*e our cities. Colleges and unix ersities must join the effort to 
rebuild their communities, not just for moral reasons but also out of 
enlightened self-interest. The long-term futures of both the city and 
the university in this countiy are so intertwined that one cannot — or 
perhaps will not — sur\ i\e without the other. Tnixersities cannot 
afford to become islands of aftluence. self-importance, and horticul- 
tural beauty in seas of squlilor. \ iolence, and despair' 

I'rban problems press hea\'ily on higher education institutions: 
neighborhood crime, powrty. and economic stagnation in these 
distressed communities threaten eveiyday campus life. Among 
America's colleges and universities, reports of robberies and aggra- 
x ated assaults edged up slightly in 199.^, w hile arrests for drug and 
weapons x iolations rose sharply.- Students do not want to study in 
such blighted neighborhoods and faculty do not want to teach 
there. But. like other great anchoring institutions, colleges and 
uniwrsities CLinnot wall off their surroundings; nor can they just 
pick up and move.' 

Kising crime is only one reason why colleges and uniwrsities 
should care about the economic and social well-being of their 
surrounding communities. Institutions of higher learning — both 
public and pri\ ate — also must consider their commitment to soci- 
etal welfare relative to the amount of public support they receive in 
I'unding and tax payments, I-rom U)91 to 1992, I'ederal. State, and 
local governments spent S6r ^ billion on higher education.' Tax- 
payers ha\ e every right to exixrt these schools to contribute — in 
their ow n ways — to solving society's problems, including its urban 
problems. Harvard I niversity s former president Derek Hok asks 
how faculties at such institutions could "possibly expect to go on 
recei\ ing such support from the Nation s taxpayers without making 
elforls lo respond to society's needs?* ' 
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The notion here is similar to that underlying one oF America's more 
indigenous ideas in higher education: the land-grant college. The 
Nation invested its available capital — land — to spread education, 
learning, research, and invention across the countrx' during critical 
years of development. Today, the Nation faces new challenges and 
again needs the resources of higher education. As Hrnest Boyer ha.> 
written: 

Higher educalion has more intellectual talent than any other 
institution in our culture. Today, colleges and univ ersities surely 
must respond to the challenges that confront our children, our 
schools and our cities just as the land grant colleges responded ' 
to the needs of agriculture and industrx' a centuiy ago.'' 

I niversities should care about cities for academic, even curricular. 
reasons. Krom 1982 to 1992. the percentage of nonwhite students 
attending colleges and universities across the Nation grew by 5.6 
percent." C^iven the increasing diversity of college campuses (see 
box on page 4). these institutions must become more responsive to 
the needs and interests of a broader segment of the population. 

The city also provides a wonderful setting for learning about how 
society works and how to improve it. By providing an opportunity 
for students to seiAe and learn, the city allows them to put their 
ideas and ideals into practice in a real-wodd context where their 
actions can make a real difference. Robert Coles describes how 
Harvard students worked summers with inner-city children in 
Bo.sion public housing projects and concludes: 

Our colleges and universities could be of great help to students 
engaged in community seiTice if they tried more consistently 
and diligently to help students connect their experiences in 
such work with their academic courses. Students need more 
opportunity for moral and social renectk)n on the problems that 
the\- have seen at first hand, and such intellectual work would 
surely strengthen both their academic lives and their lives as 
volunteers. Sludetils need the chance to directly conned books 
to experience, ideas and introspection to continuing activ ity — 
thiough discussion groups in w hich the thought and ideas that 
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The Challenge of Changing Demographics 



Future urban campuses are likely to make the diversity of 
today's urban campuses pale in comparison. With a shrinking 
pool of traditional Caucasian college-age Americans and an 
influx of older people returning to school, colleges and 
universities are faced with educating a population of students 
different from any they have educated before. 

Demographic trends across the Nation illustrate the changes 
that America's colleges and universities can expect in the near 
future. By the year 2000, for example, California's white and 
Hispanic communities will be about equal, each with nearly 
42 percent of the State's population. San Francisco will be 65 
percent minority. Los Angeles County, with about 8 million 
people, will be 60 percent Hispanic, Asian, and black. 

Although all institutions of higher education will feel the 
impact of this new population mix, urban campuses will 
experience it most intensely." 



arc so suggesii\ cly conwycd in fiction and in essays arc 
brouglu lo bear on tlie particular indix iduals wlio inhabit a 
world of hardsliip and pain," 

Slickion Hackney, chairman of the National Hndowment for the 
Humanities and a former president of the Tnixersity of PennsyK a- 
iiia. sees an e\ en stronger role for scr\ ice-loarning. He lias noted 
thai **the problem of the city is the strategic problem of our lime. As 
such, it is a j^roblem most likely to advance the uni\ersily\s primary 
mission of acK ancing and transmitting know ledge. "'" 

Ser\ ice-learning is grow ing as a teat^hiiig mechanism in both 
undergraduate and j^rofessional schools. Hundreds of schools link 
comnumily .ser\ ice to a course or independent study, enabling 
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Students to link thcoiy to practicv. In a partnership txnwecn Ari- 
zona State rniversity and the Arizona Department of Youth Treat- 
ment and Rehabilitation, students sen e as mentors to delinquent 
youth on parole. At Rutgers I'niversity. where sen ice-learning has 
been part of the curriculum for over b years, students are working 
with AIDS organizations in New York City and Philadelphia to 
develop outreach material and to educate communities about the 
If IV virus. 

Because of their concern for physical securitx, sense of responsibil- 
ity as publicly supported institutions, and programs for ser\ ice- 
learning. many univ ersities are already closely linked to, and have 
much to gain from, their communities. They have, in their own self- 
interest and the interest of society at large, much to offer in return. 
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Universities Contain Enormous 
Potential for City Revitalization 



^ mcrican colleges and uni\'ersiiies possess a wealth 
' ^ of intellectual and economic resources that they can 
%^ bring to bear on the problems of our cities. As 
centers of research and scholarship, institutions of higher learning 
can focus their academic energies to address some of the urban 
prol^lems that lie just beyond their gates. As major economic 
entities, imiversities can create job opportunities for local residents, 
provide contracts for local businesses, invest in low -income hous- 
ing, and pro\'ide other forms of economic support to their sur- 
rounding communities. 

I 'mil fairly recently colleges and uni\'ersities might ha\ e repre- 
.scnted affluence and aloofness in surroundings of poverlv and 
despair. The traditional German uni\'ersit\' w as devoted to special- 
ized scholarship, and it w as through the production of specialized 
iiujuiiy and studies that the uni\*ersity pro\'ided sei*\'ice. Cardinal 
Newman, founder of Dui^lin I nix ersity more than a century ago. 
epitomized this \ iew when he called the uni\'ersity that "high 
protecting power of all knowledge and science** and referred to 
"useful" knowledge as "trash.**" 

A contraiy \ iew comes from John Dewey, w iio emphasized that 
.school and society are one. lie belie\'ed that the real advafices in 
knowledge occur by means of a focus on tiie central problems of 
socieiy. Today, higher education, as tlie core component of the 
Nation *s schooling system, is particularly intertwined with what 
Dewey called the 'dilemmas*' and the 'perplexities*" of our time.'" 

This \ iew is now widely, if not universally, accepted in Americ an 
academic- c ircles. Charles \\, Hathaway, ciiancellor of the Tniwrsity 
of .Arkansas at Little Rock, and his coauthors concede that ihe 
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uni\ crsity nuisi guard its existence iis an independent institution it 
it is to achiev e its prinian* functions: 



Tlie university must not stand apart from its society and its 
immediate enx ironment but must be an integral pan of that 
.society. The imiversit\' best sen e- itself and society by assum- 
ing an actix e leadership roie. as opposed to its traditional stance 
of somewhat passive responsiveness. 

In the broadest sense, the American unixeisity systen'' ' :i ! ns to 
presen e. disseminate, and advance know ledge for the improx e- 
ment of society. Community colleges anci research universities, of 
course. accon\plish these functions differently. Nonetheless, there is 
general agreement that the American uni\'ersit\" is designed to 
encompass the broad range of human know ledge and is dedicated 
to the preser\ ation and adv ancement of that knowledge lo help 
make the world a more civil and decent place. 

American higher education institutions accomplish this mission in 
several ways. They are centers for the training and certification ot 
profe.s.sional — nurses, teachers, doctors, lawyers, social workers, 
technicians, engineers, and, increasingly, businesswomen and 
businessmen. Many professional schools prov ide direct sen ices to 
the community. In fiscal year (1*^') 1990. for example, the Tnivcrsity 
of Pennsylvania Medical Center rendered S9.I million of uncom- 
pensated care for the indigent. Another example is W'av ne Staii' 
Tniversiiy. which provides through its medical .school and hospital 
S-^O mil )n worth (if medical care each vear: SIS million to unin- 
sured paiients and SIS million to underin.sured patients in Detroit, 
Although they compri.se onlv' 20 percent of the Nation's acute care 
beds, academic medical centers account for SO percent of total 
charitv" medical care given in this countiy.'' 

.\nother way of advancing knowledge is through the campus 
lunction as a forum for the di.scu.ssion of ideas. 1 ligher education 
institutions are neutral institutions tiKit do not belong to anv spe 
cial interest con.stituericy. They deal in a universal good — knowl- 
edge —that should be the propeilv* of all members of societv , The 
interest higher education institutions .sen c. therefore, is a genenil 
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iniLMX'si. As siu h. ihcy haw been, and aiv, central grounds for 
hrokoring ami dehali!ig ideas ihiough conferences, meetings, 
seminars, and puhlieations. 

As centers of tec hnology transfer in iheir regions, uni\ersities are 
also rapidly heconiing //?e institutions with the resources to pro\ icie 
a stream of know -how and human capital to tiieir respectiw re- 
gions that can sene as tiie fuel for innovation, entrepreneursiup, 
and regional synergy.'" In VY 199,1 inx'entions dewloped at 1 P of 
the Nation's leading research unixersiiies produced some S2 \l 
niiMion in royalties and a total of new patents, often directly 

henefiling local con^paniesj' For example, faculty at the rni\ersity 
ot l^'nnsyUania ha\'e made approximately 90 inxention disclosures 
per yi'ar for the past f> \'ears, resulting in man\' collahoratiw re- 
search anil licL'Mse agreements with PennsyUania businesses. 

Higher education institutions and their high-technology depart- 
ments ha\e set up or Ivonu' inxolwd \\ith loc'al or regional 
entreprenL'urial acii\ ities. niany with international research and 
marketing operations. Ketlecting a maturation of the technology 
transfer proivs.s. a recent sur\ ey ol I '.S. research and doctoral- 
granting univ ersities indicated that more than one-half sponsored 
technical assistance centers, about 13 percent had small business 
.issi.sijiKv centers, and 1 1 percent currently make ecjuity invest- 
ments In new technology-based businesses." 

The economic spinolts from highcT education institutions to their 
locales are immense. The role of the Stanford hulu.strial Park in the 
de\elo|')menl of Silicon \'alle\' in Clalitornia and the roles of the 
Massachusetts histitute of TechnologN' and Harv ard I niv ersiiy in the 
c reation ol Kcnite 12S around Boston have become part of Ameri- 
can lore. ()f perhaps e(}ual significance is the eflect of the Research 
Triangle Park on the cle\ elopuKMit of Raleigh-Durham. North 
(iarolina. now a w odd-reiK )w ned center of re.searc*h and de\c'lo|^- 
inenl. Another exam|')le is I 'nivei'sity Cjt\' Sciencv (lenier*s cle\elo|^- 
meni as Philadelphia s urban research park, compiising 2S member 
institutions, including universities. ac*aclemic medic*al centei's. and 
h()s|')itals. ( )n a smaller scale, regional and city j^lanning faculty 
Irom the I ni\ersii\* ot ()klahoma\s Center for Business and 
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Hconoinic DcN c'lopmcni prox iclc rcscardi, ic'chnical assistance, 
L'clucaiion, and training for local coninumitics. 

Colleges and Universities Are Important 
Economic Entities 

Many institutions of higlicr education have become potent t^enera- 
lors of jol\s Lind taxes in tlieir coninuinities. 'I'hey are growint^ in 
importance as centers of local and regional economic dex elopmeni 
and stLibility. 

(/.oileges and univ ersities are major employers. In Philadelphia the 
three largest prixate employers are the I nix ersity of PennsyK ania. 
Temple I'nixersity. and 'I'homas Jefferson I nixersiiy, The Tnixersity 
of Pennsylvania alone has approximately 2(),()()() employees and, 
through its activ ities, supports another 2-4, ()()() spinoff jobs in Penn- 
sylvania,-' 'fhe indirect employment effect of the I 'niversity of 
Noilh (Carolina at C'.hapel Ilill is eciually impressi\e. The university, 
w ith about 9,S()() employees, is responsible for the indirect creation 
of an adciilional 12,()()() jobs in North Carolina.-' 

Pinvhasing figures Lire ecjually impressive, hi I-^' 1990 the Tniversity 
of Pennsylxania spent more than S93<^) million for compensation 
and the purchase of goods and serx ices, as xvell as an additional 
S i2 million for construction projects, and contributed an estimated 
S2.S billion to Pennsylvania's economy.-- I'hroughout the State of 
Connecticut, including the Nexv llaxen region, bale's juirchases 
exceeded Sl"() million in 1991-92, To illustrate the magnitude of 
unixersity purchasing poxxer. xxhile the l-ederal Ciovernment placed 
orders xxith 1 xendors from 1992 to 199,^, The George Wash- 
ington Tnixeisity in Washington, 1).C., dealt xx ith more than 2 t,()()() 
xendors during this same period.-' 

The purchasing poxxer ol student bodies is significant. A x isit to 
most urban campuses xx ill I'ind hotels and inns, computer stores 
and bookstores, clothing and music shops, resiaunmts, and enter- 
tainment establishments serx ing student needs and tastes. Demand 
for these goods and serx ices does not c*ome just from students. 
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^alc rniviTsity. for L'xani|')lc. in 1991-92 attracic'cl lo New flavcn 
nioiv llum 5S().(K)() visitors who spcnl an estiiiialecl S3H,S million,-' 

Althoui^h ihcy arc lart^cly la\-excmpi insiiuitions, unixxTsilies slill 
make substantial contributions to local tax coffers. In 1992-93. ^'ale 
rni\ersiiy paid million to the city in taxes on noneclucational 
property and motor \ehicles and in fire, sewer, landfill, and other 
fees."^ The George Washington L niversity generated SL^ "" million 
in local property, retail sales. h(^tel. parking, and personal property 
lax re\'enues in 1992-93.''' And becau.se the Tniwrsitx' of Fennsyl- 
\ania is the largest employer in Philadelphia, its employees pay 
more to the city in total wage taxes than their counterparts at an\" 
other institution or business operating in the city.-" 

Institutions of higher learning, then, bring formidable intellectual 
and economic resources to their communities, it is encouraging to 
report that many institutions are now disregarding (Cardinal 
Newman's ad\ ice. tearing down the wall that .separates can>jxis 
from community, and devoting intellectual and other resources to 
community building. 

Helping Create Communities of Opportunity 

l-or decades many colleges and uniwrsities have been inner- 
directed. I'ormulating their aims on the bedrock of their own reli- 
gious commitments, tradition, faculty desires, and ambitions for 
growth, largely ignoring the world outside In recent years, how- 
e\er. many in.stitutions of higher education are deciding that lhe\ 
prefer to li\e together with their community rather than li\e apart 
iVom it. As Cleorge Keller has ob.ser\ed. "Colleges are sw itching 
iVom a .self-a.sseriion model of tiieir existence to a biological 
mode* ol" continual adaptation to their powerful changing .social 
en\ironment," " 

Some in.stitutions emphasi/e their role as de\elo|x*r. As part of its 
S^n million imestment commitment to New ila\"en. ^ale rni\ersii\. 
lor examj^le. is using carefully laigeted in\esmients to sttmulale 
renovation of an apartment building and a shopj^ing area, rede- 



\ck)p a lour-IMock conitULMcial ccnKT. and ivnoxatc four siotv- 
iVonis — all in downtown Ncnv- Haven.-' In Brooklyn, Polytechnic 
TnivcrsilN S Mcti*otcch is a l6-acre nniwrsity-corporaic park de\ el- 
oped o\er the course of 18 years. It includes a S42 million libraiy 
that coniains the New ^brk State Center tor Ad\ anced Technology 
and IVleconinuinications and Tour new commercial buildings with 
2.9 million sciuare feet of office space. Plans call for more commer- 
cial building and for bringing 16.000 jobs lo rhe area.'" And in 
Cireelew Colorado, the I niversiiy of Northern Colorado is working 
with the city lo develop ]:>ri\ ate housing solutions to problems of 
affordable housing for low-income families.^' 

I-aced with declining enrollments since 1988 and the need for a 
more cohesive campus, Marcjuette I ni\ersiiy in Milwai kec. Wis- 
consin, formed two nonj^rofit community dewlopment cor]:>()ra- 
lions — c)ne for residential property and the other for ccMnmercial 
properlv. Working with local health care pro\iders and major 
emploN crs. Nhirciueite has launched the Campus Circle Frojeci. 
which acc|uires real j^roperty for community re\ itali/.aiion. Willi SSO 
million in funding, the j^roject aims to upgrade its real estate, 
reduce crime, keej^ housing affordable, and retain the community's 
ethnic and economic diversity. 

Other schools stress their role as ser\ ice pro\ick'rs. I luler the 
leadership of President William Cireiner. the State I niversiiN- of New 
Wnk at Buffalo has acli\ely launched efforts to use its academic 
strengths to improve the city. Nurses are uained in a cl nic lor the 
h()mele.s.s: law students work on a sen ice ]:>rogram for victims of 
domestic \ iolence: .sociologists and planners learn theii fields in a 
Center lor Applied Public Affairs Studies that seeks to siitiuilale 
urban cconomit rcck'\ elopmeni. Teachers, social workers, psy- 
chologisi.s, and etnironmenlal engineers all work it^i communilN 
settings. PIsew here. the rni\-ersit\- of Wisconsin is collaborating 
w ith three communil\ organi/aii(Mis in Milwaukee lo enhance 
deli\er\- of high-j-^rioiity health and social serv ices. The I nivcMsiix- 
f )f l.( )Uis\ ille has de\el( )|U'd a parincrshi|'> < A' U kmI uni\ ersiiics. 
busiiu'sscs. gosernmenl (including the jniblic school .system >. and 
t omiminil\ based ( irgani/ations u > lift resideiUs of iw o distressed 
neighboiiu u)ds < )Ut ( )f |^o\ eriy and into sell sullic ienc \ . 

I 



Work with public schools is another focal |X)ini of univcrsiiv cn- 
t»ai»eincnl with local coinnumilies. hi one wiciely publicized case, 
Boston rni\ ersity entered into a lO-year contract to operate the 
Chelsea. Massachusetts, school system, which has the hii»hest 
dropout and student anvst rates in the State/- hi another case the 
I'nixersity of PennsyK ania dexeloped a coalition, the Wl^st Philadel- 
phia IniproN'enient Corporation (WHPIC). to work with public 
schools. VX'HPIC is a \ear-round program involving more than i.OOO 
children and community members in education and cultural actix i- 
lies, recreation, job training, and community improvement and 
ser\'ice. >XTPIC intends ultimateK' to develop schools that are open 
24 hours a da\', function as the core of tlie community, and serve 
as the educational and .sen ice-deliveiy hub for students, their 
families, and other local residents. 

Other institutions are using thenr economic leverage to stimulate 
community-l'>uilding efforts, ^ale. for example, offers S2.0(}() a xear 
for 10 yvars to any university eMuployee who Iniys a liouse in the 
city. Similarly, the I nixersity of Penns\lvania has long encouraged 
redeveloj^menit in its neighborhood by guaranteeing mortgages for 
faculty memlvrs who move into West Philadelphia. 

These examples only begin to suggest the remarkable array of 
approaches tliat farsighted colleges and universities are taking in 
helping to rc^vitali/.e iheir local neighborhoods and communities. 
Almost univ ersally, their efforts invoK e partncMships with commu- 
nity-based organizations (which Hl'I) sees as a wellspring of local 
iniiiaiiw), goNernments, foundations, and businesses. HI I) recog- 
nizes and applauds these pioneering efforts and seeks to Iniild on 
them. 
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HUD's Role: Encouraging 
Involvement 



--^'■''m/i / i^li lli^'-^^' t^'tt'ons pointing tlio way, ill'l) cstat:)lislied 

^ Ot'ticv of I niwrsiiy Parlncrsliips in July 1994. This 
/ program is based on tlic* proposition that the Federal 

C}(>\'ernment and institutions of higher learning can work together 

to revitali/e distressed communities, 

'i'he seeds of the univ ersity partnership concept were jilanted in the 
founding days of i ITl) when in 196S President Lyndon Johnson 
said: 

'I'his new Office will prov ide a focal point for thought and 
innov ation and imagination about the problems of our cities. It 
will coopenite with other l ederal agencies, including those 
responsible for programs prov iding essential education, health, 
employment, and social serv ices. And it will work to strengthen 
the constructive relationships between Nation. State, and city — 
the creativ e lederali.sm — which is essential to j^rogress/' 

I ntil I came to 1111). the concept of partnerships — especially those 
involv ing universities — had not developed .significantly at tlie 
Department, llTl) hiid several grant programs to help universities 
]")artici]^ate in local housing and urban develoj^ment activities, but 
lliese programs were low-profile and low-priority. More impor- 
tantly, the Department had no vision for v\ hat the role of univ ersi- 
ties in community building should be. or for how Ill'D could 
nurture this role. As a result activities involving universities were 
genenilly s]')oradic. unfocused, and short-lived. We at HI D know 
that Washington cannot pay for everytliing. should not regulate 
evervlhing. and must not mandate ev erything. The Department's 
role is to marshal resources from all sectors of .society and bring 
(hem to bear on these ])riority i^roblems. 1 IT!) should cataK/e. 
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racilitalc. iiiccliaiL* — and ijyl out of the way and let puoplu <)t\u()()cl 
will and siront^ faiili in coinmunilics do ilK'ir jobs. Ul I) should 
suppori their eftbrls and become a reliable jxiriner in eomnuiniiy 
building. 

\\*e ha\"e creaied the Office of rni\ ersiiy Panncrships lo help 
unixersiiies realize and accomplish iheir urban mission. The goals 
of the Office are to recognize, reward, and build upon successful 
examples of unixersities" actix'ities in local revitalization projects; 
create the next generation of urban scholars and encourage them 
to focus their work on housing and community de\ elopment ]')olicy 
and applied research; and create partnerships with other Federal 
agencies — such as the Deparimeni of Hducaiion, \he National 
Science I\)undation. the National Hndowment for the Humanities, 
and the Cx)r}^oration for National and Communiiy Ser\ ice — to 
support inno\ ati\e uni\ersity teaching, research, and serv ice 
pminerships. 



Grant Programs 

The four grant programs under the aegis of the new office w ill 
provide financial and inielleciiial resources to uni\ersities lo enable 
them U) institutionalize communit\ -building actix iiies. They atiempt 
to connect practitioners and academics in mutually beneficial 
pimnerships for urban rex iializaiion. 



Community Outreach Partnership Centers 

The C]ommunit\* Outreach Partnership C'.enters lCX)PCl) prognim is a 
S-year demonstration designed to facilitate partnerships betw een 
unixersities and communities to solve urban problems. 'Hiesc 
centers will undertake muliidisciplinaiy research, technical assis- 
tance, and outreach actix ities in cooix'nition with communiiy 
groups and local gox ernments. The program pro\ ides the "g'tic** 
for comprehensix e comnuinity building, funding the kinds of staff 
and aclix iues ihai tinixersitics could not otherwise afford, by 
prov iding seed money for the acti\ ities. III I) hopes that schools 
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will institutionalize the functions as a \ehiclc for implementinj^ the 
Department's urban mission. 

Tn October 199-4 Uri) announced \ i inaugural C'.OPC aw ards 
totaling ST^.S million. The awards enable a x ariety of institutions to 
carr\' out acti\ities across a broad spectrum. The rnixersity of 
Illinois at Chicago, for example, is working in its adopted neighbor- 
hoods of Pilsen and the Near West Side to nunure affordable 
housing, economic development, and community education. 
Among other acti\'ities. the unix ersity-neighborhood team is reha- 
bilitating abandoned housing units and constructing new ones. The 
team is also establi.shing an affordable housing consortium to 
exchange housing information and expertise between the unixersity 
and community dewlopment corporations. 

The Tnix ersity of California at Los Angeles* partnership is address- 
ing inecjuitable housing and employment conditions in three 
predominantly Hispanic and African-.^merican communities in Los 
Angeles — \ernon Central, Pico Tnion. and the Alameda Corridor. 
Tnix ersity researchers hax e identified 2-4 {projects in housing, 
economic dexelopment. neighborhood rex italization, planning, 
community organizing, and education to benefit these neighbor- 
hoods. In a combination of research and outreach acti\*ities, this 
center is de\ eloping a plan to expand the suppK' of affordable 
housing; increase prix ate lending; address en\ ironmental health 
issues, including lead-based paint abatement; and dex elop a build- 
ing materials recycling program. 

Ducjuesne I nixersity in Pittsburgh is focusing on the Hill i)istrici 
and Past Liberty — two nearby, distressed minority neighborhoods 
that ha\ e been the focus of significant inx estment b\' the city. 
l)uc|uesne s Ch^aduate Cx'nter for Social and Public Policy is collabo- 
rating with the Pittsburgh Mediation Center and Cloodw ill Industries 
to target gang members and youth at risk of recruitment in gangs. 
The program pro\ ides education and job opportunities for these 
youth. 
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Historically Black Colleges and Universities 



Hri)\s i iistorically Black Colleges and rnixersiiics ([{BCD pix)i»rain 
makes iinportani grams av ailable lo IIBCU' jxirlieipanls that help 
iheiii address local housing, economic de\eloj')ment, and neighbor- 
hood re\ italization needs. The illKir grants fund such actix ities as 
low- and moderate-income housing rehabilitation. de\ eloj')ment of 
a community center to offer adult basic education. General i'X|ui\ a- 
lency I)ij')loma j')reparati()n and job counseling, resident manage- 
ment and crime-pre\ention training for j')ublic housing residents, 
and technical assistance in the development of business plans. 
Other juiblic and prixale funds frec|uently sup|')lement 1IB(U grant 
money." 

joint Community Development Program 

lIl'D's Joint Community Development (jClD) program will pro\ide 
Si 2 million in I-Y 199^ to fund Cienters for Clommunitx- Re\itali/a- 
lion among three to tour institutions of higher learning. These 
centers w ill undenake a muitiphased. multiyear agenda to produce 
large-scale community building activ ities similar to those eligible 
under the Community I)e\e1opment Block (jranl program. By 
working in conjunction with neighborhoods and localities, colleges 
and univ ersities recei\ ing Kll) grants w ill .suppon the long-term 
community-building elTons in these jurisdictions. 

Doctoral Dissertation Research Grants 

The Doctoral Dis.scUation Research Chants j^rogram encouniges 
doctoral candidates to engage in housing and urban dex elopment 
policy research. The j')rogram*s SIS.OOO grants also produce re- 
search that can iniluence local and national {policymaking pro- 
cesses. Currently funded doctoral candidates will look at subjects 
such as access to credit for poor urban women: the elTect of the 
l^jlivsical enx ironment. resident inxoK ement. and crime on creating 
a neighborhood in a rexiialixed hotrsing j^roject: and the imjxu I ol 
bank mergers on residential mortgage lending. Ill D is in\esting 
.siiS.OOO in IS doctoral dissertation researcd gnmis in \-\ b)9S. 
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Community Development Work Study 



The C^oinniiiniiy Development Work Study program altraets disacl- 
\*amaged and minority undergraduate and graduate students to 
community and economic development professions. Minorities and 
disadv antaged communities are sorely underre|')resented among 
community development professionals, and this program seeks to 
fill the gap- The j')rogram also offers a way for the university to gi\ e 
human capital hack lo the community. 'I'he program, with annual 
funding of S3 million, assi.sts about 120 students a year. 

Access to HUD's Resources 

.Mthough Itl Ds university-related grant programs, which total 
more than SiS million, provide a significant boost to institutions 
engaged in the revitali/.ation of their communities, the real potential 
for university partnerships lies in the Si5 billion of lU'D s housing 
and community development |')rograms. whicli provide a solid 
foundation for colleges and universities that want to help their 
communities. I'or examj^le: 

■ The Ilam}')ton I'niversity I)evek)pment (^oq^oration. a |')ariner~ 
ship between the university and residents of nearby Phoebus. 
N'irginia. has received SI million in Hl'l) funds for a constriic- 
lion trades training program for neighborhood youth and a 
SSOO, ()()() grant for various efforts to foster economic develop- 
ment and promote affordable lu using. 

■ At ^ale I nivetsity. students are working with the New Ikiven 
Public I lous-ng Authority to develoj^ a much-needed laundry 
facility in the Plm I laven district, 'i he program is part of the 
llOPI* \"I initiative, which supj^orts a full range of activ ities to 
transform distressed public housing developments into viable 
c( )mmunities. 

■ .Xkirtjuette I 'niv ersity. with the suj^port of a SO'SO. ()()() anticrime 
demonstration gram from lit I), is working with the Clampus 
Circle Partnership, the Milwaukee Police Department, and 
community-based organi/alions to reduce crime in the .Avenues 
West neighborhood. 



These and other WVD programs offer insiiiulions of higher learning 
a \ aluable starting point to help fight crime, restore commercial 
viability, and empower public housing residents in their communi- 
ties. The Office of rnix'ersity l^mnerships w ill offer colleges and 
universities an easier pathway to other WVD programs and to 
programs throughout the Federal Government. 
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A Force for Good 




I D s v ision ot univcrsiiics workini^ iis a lorcv (or 
posiii\ e change in ilieir coninuinilics sicnis from 
Dewey's notion thai school and society are one, and 
oLir OlTice of I'niversiiy Farinerships is workini^ to niaximi/v' ihe 
applicalion of such fiinclional knowledi^e. As former mayo; of 
Atlanta Andrew ^'oLln^4 advocated: 

... in establishins^ intenictions w ith tlie metropolitan efiviron- 
ment. we must think creatively of how w e mii.»ht iiti'i/j the 
entire student body of the university as an urban-based experi- 
ment station. The challenge for the metropolitan imiwrsity is to 
transform itself by empowering the entire campus to iiiili/e the 
metropolitan area as a liv ing laboratoiy.^" 

Now more than e\er, universities are essential to hiclping the 
Department achiew its mission of creating eomnumiUes of oppor- 
lunitv. X'iolence, unemployment, poverty, poor housing, and 
}')()lluti()n surround some of our most distinguished colleges and 
universities. I'rban America is under siege, and institutions of 
higher learning must lend their considerable resources to light the 
good fight. Whatev er the initial motivation — fear of crime, responsi- 
bilities as publicly sup[")orted entities, or v)pp()rlunities for serv ice- 
learning — our Nation's colleges and universities must commit 
themselves to this critical elfort. 

it is lime to join together to help our societv" achieve its i')romise as 
a lair. deciMit. and jusi soeit'ty. I agree with PresidcMil Cireiner. who 
said: 

If every research-intensive universitv' in this country commits 
itself lo changin<» a small portion of events in its own comnui- 
nily; il everv urban and metropolitan research university in this 
coLinn v commits itself to addressing needs in its own city — 
then, in the total ol all of our acts on behall' of our neighbors 
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and our nuilual I'ulurc. \vc will he a niassix c and unparalleled 
Force for the good of our people and our couniiy/** 

The American insiilulion of higher learning ma\\ in ihe final years 
of this ceniuiy. he entering one of its most challenging and produc- 
tive eras. Among its tasks will he that of helping to reshape the city 
to hecome once again the driving force in the economic, social, 
and cultural life of this Nation. Ill'I) stands ready to facilitate this 
task and inx ites every American college and univ ersity to join in 
this worthwhile effort. 
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